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BLIND  ALUMNUS'  UNUSUAL  CAREER 

Iraineln  '23,  to  Attend  Harvard. 


Herman  M.  Immeln  who  attained  the  two- 
fold distinction  of  completing  the  four-year 
course  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
three  years  and  winning  the  Mary  A.  Terry 
Fellowship,  the  highest  honor  offered  by  the 
college — all  this  despite  the  handicap  of 
total  blindness — left  Hartford  Monday  for 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  intends  to  take 
a  year's  graduate  course  in  sociology  as  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Harvard. 

Besides  his  Trinity  honors,  Immeln  pos- 
sesses a  scholarship  granted  him  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  as  a 
reward  for  his  work  in  that  field,  and  has 
been  offered  complete  remission  of  tuition 
charges  by  the  Harvard  faculty. 

Immeln's  history  is  one  of  greatest  inter- 
est and  illustrates  his  tenacious  determina- 
tion to  succeed  in  spite  of  his  multifarious 
handicaps.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee 
twenty-eight  years  ago  with  perfect  sight  in 
both  eyes.  When  he  was  six  years  old  he 
became  numbered  among  the  victims  of 
that  phase  of  the  "glorious  Fourth"  which  is 
fortunately  being  forgotten  by  American 
children;  in  examining  a  skyrocket  which 
had  failed  to  funclion,  he  stoopea  over  it  as 
it  went  off.  He  lost  the  si^^lit  of  the  right 
eye.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Hartford 
a  year  after  the  accident. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  and  about 
to  graduate  from  the  Farm  Hill  School  in 
Middletown  he  lost  the  sight  of  the  ot.ier 
eye  under  peculiar  circumstances.  While 
he  and  a  group  of  his  school  mates  were 
playing  ball  at  Lake  View  ParK  a  thunder 
storm  came  up.  The  boys  scamped  for  the 
shelter  of  an  old  car  stalled  nearby. 
Immeln  remembers  grasping  the  handle  of 
the  car,  seeing  a  flash  of  lightning  and  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  a  crash.  He  regained 
consciousness  after  nearly  a  whole  day  to 
find  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  gone  and  the 
coi  responding  side  of  his  face  so  lacerated 
that  it  was  believed  he  could  not  live.  It  is 
his  belief  and  that  of  everyone  concerned 
that  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  An  odd 
fact  is  that  while  the  left  side  of  his  face 
was  badly  injured,  the  right  side  did  not  re- 
veal the  slightest  scratch. 

He  had  been  blind  hardly  a  month  when, 
determined  that  his  misfortune  should  not 


interfere  with  his  education,  he  entered  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  then  locat- 
ed on  Asylum  Avenue.  His  education  there 
was  a  process  of  rehabilitation,  learning  to 
read  and  write  anew.  He  spent  three  years 
at  the  school,  then  entered  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass. 
He  completed  the  four-year  high  school 
course  there  in  two  years,  besides  learning 
to  play  the  piano  and  taking  up  piano  tun- 
ing and  repairing.  Interested  in  music,  he 
spent  another  year  at  Perkins  Institute  in 
the  normal  school  of  music. 

When  Immeln  returned  to  Hartford  he 
taught  the  piano  and  did  piano  tuning  and 
repairing  work  for  the  local  music  houses. 
At  this  time  he  formed  his  own  orchestra, 
playing  in  it  and  led  it. 

In  1917  he  went  to  New  York  to  attend 
the  Danquard  player  action  piano  shcool, 
where  he  mastered  the  entire  construction, 
mechanism  and  repairing  of  mechanical 
pianos.  He  was  the  first  blind  man  ever 
admitted  to  the  school  and  the  only  one  to 
graduate;  he  was  one  of  the  fifty  six  men 
to  graduate  in  a  class  of  approximately 
1,000,  and  his  grade  in  the  three-day  written 
examination  was  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

Immeln  plied  his  trade  in  Hartford  for  a 
short  time  after  his  return,  but  his  keen 
desire  for  an  advanced  education  prompted 
him  to  enter  Trinity  College  in  the  fall  of 
1918.  During  that  year  the  students'  army 
uairriijg  cGii.s  \vas  in  full  swing  and  the 
blind  man  was  accepted  as  bugler  and  band- 
master of  the  troop.  When  the  armistice 
was  signed  he  had  been  accepted  for  that 
capacity  in  the  regular  army  with  slight  re- 
strictions. In  those  chaotic  days  the  kind 
of  education  that  he  relished  was  an  im- 
possibility, so  he  left  the  college  for  two 
years,  turning  his  piano-repairing  trade  to 
advantage. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  he  returned  to  Trinity 
as  a  sophomore.  He  majored  in  English, 
social  sciences  and  the  classics,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.  He  took  advanced 
courses  in  Latin,  French,  German  and  Greek, 
taking  his  examinations  on  his  typewriter 
and  learning  his  lessons  through  readers 
and  the  Lraille  gys.eni. 

Immeln   participated   in  all  the  college 
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activities,  being  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
president  of  Alpha  Tau  Kappa  Fraternity 
and  a  member  of  the  track  team.  Shot- 
putting  was  his  forte  in  athletics.  He 
attended  all  the  games  and  dances.  Among 
his  athletic  accomplishments  are  swimming, 
ice  skating  and  gymnasium  work.  During 
the  fires  last  year  he  was  of  no  small  help 
to  the  police  through  his  intuitive  powers. 

During  the  past  summer  Immeln  was 
connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa 
tion  of  the  Blind,  doing  home  teaching  and 
investigation  work.  "The  education  of  the 
blind  in  Connecticut  has  increased  in 
efficiency  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 
His  work  in  this  field  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  past  few  months,  for  Immeln 
spent  his  spare  time  at  college  working  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind. 

Immeln's  case  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  depen- 
dent. When  not  playing,  tuning  or  repair- 
ing painos,  he  has  met  his  college  expenses 
by  stenography;  he  is  capable  of  typing 
ninety  words  a  minute. 

During  his  graduate  year  at  Harvard  he 
intends  to  concentrate  on  such  subjects  as 
the  management  of  public  instltutios  and 
social  science  and  its  techique,  studies  which 
he  believes  will  equip  him  for  his  work,  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

"My  aim,"  declares  Immeln,  "along  with 
the  aim  of  all  other  educators  of  the  blind, 
is  to  clear  up  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
public  holds  of  blind  people.  A  blind  man 
is  no  diffei'ent  from  the  man  who  has  per 
feet  vision;  he  is  not  of  a  separate  class; 
he  has  the  same  ambitions,  tne  same  emo- 
tions, the  same  passions,  the  same  thoughts 
as  the  normal  man.  All  the  average,  intelli- 
gent blind  man  wants  is  a  chance  to  de- 
monstrate his  ability.  Blind  men  are  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  men  who  can  see  in 
the  offices,  the  factories  and  the  schools  of 
Connecticut  and  their  work  is  satisfactory." 

—The  Triod. 


THE    DEAF  GET  BEST  EDUCATION  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

No  country  on  earth  offers  better  educa- 
tional advantages  to  the  deaf  child  than  the 
United  States. 

Schools  abound  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  the  opportunities  of  securing  a 
good  education  are  free,  without  the  stigma 
of  charity  attached  to  them. 

Looking  upon  life  as  a  sphere  wherein 
usefulness  and  happiness  go  hand  in  hand, 
where  is  there  a  nation  that  can  equal  ours 
in  many  and  varied  privileges  that  are  offer- 
ed to  aspring  youth.  Success  in  life  is  as- 
sured to  all  who  strive  for  knowledge,  dur- 
ing their  school  days;  who  strengthen 
character  by  obedience  and  intelligent  self- 
restraint;  who  learn  to  play  their  school 
games  with  energy  and  fairness  that  will 
later  be  required  in  the  great  game  of  life. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  a  newspaper  writer  of 
wide  celebrity,  says:  — 

"Nine-tenths  of  efficiency  is  preparedness. 

"If  you  are  a  boy,  go  through  school.  I 
have  met  thousands  of  men  In  my  time;  I 
never  knew  one  to  say  he  was  sorry  he  went 
to  school;  I  never  knew  one  who  failed  to 


finish  his  schooling  that  did  not  say  he  was 
sorry  for  it. 

"Of  all  fools  on  earth,  the  boy  who  will 
not  take  an  education  when  he  has  a  chance 
is  the  most  sickening.  He  is  deliberately 
handicapping  himself  in  a  race  where  he 
needs  every  advantage." 

This  is  true  of  a  boy  who  has  all  his 
senses.  It  is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of  all 
boys  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lack  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  men  who 
did  not  finish  their  course  at  school  who 
are  getting  along  in  life.  But  if  they  had 
finished  their  school  course,  if  they  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  full  term  the  law 
allows,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  be  getting  along  still  better  and  mak- 
ing themselves  ^nd  those  depending  upon 
them  much  happier. 

Some  boys,  and  probably  some  of  the 
sirls.  go  to  school  with  the  idea  fixed  in 
their  minds  that  the  teacher  must  give  them 
l-nowledge,  that  they  do  not  need  to  go 
after  it.  Some  may  be  disinclined  to  study 
their  lessons  and  expect  the  teacher  to  ex- 
plain them.  Such  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  depend  their  own  heads  in  memorizing 
and  understanding  the  simple  daily  lesson. 
Once  they  get  the  habit  of  studying  all 
things  will  come  to  them.  It  will  make 
them  confident,  and  begin  a  self-reliance 
that  will  brighten  and  bring  happiness, 
sjccess  and  usefulness  through  all  their 
lives. — Deaf-Mutes  Journal. 


MY  JOB  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

My  Job!  How  do  I  regard  it?  How  do  I 
tackle  it?    What  does  it  demand  of  me? 

Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  says, 
"As  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  I  magnify 
mine  office."  As  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  do 
I  magnify  my  job?  Do  I  belittle  it?  If  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  opportunity  for  ser- 
vice to  others  and  so  use  it,  I  magnify  it. 
If  I  look  upon  it  mainly  as  a  grub  stake  or 
mieal  ticket,  I  belittle  it. 

I  believe  that  my  job  is  second  to  none  in 
the  list  of  human  activities.  The  tiller  of 
the  soil  may  make  the  desert  to  blossom  as 
the  rose.  The  mechanic  may  construct 
wonderful  and  useful  creations  of  wood,  iron, 
and  steel.  But  they  work  with  inanimate 
materials,  and  their  creations  are  inanimate. 
But  I  as  a  teacher,  work  with  living,  breath- 
ing materials, — the  body,  mind  and  soul  of 
the  child, — and  my  job  is  to  use  these 
materials  in  the  creation  of  men  and  women 
of  intelligence  and  character. 

My  job  in  the  classroom  demands  many 
things  from  me,  to  the  end  that  I  may  do  it 
well  and  acceptably.  Some  of  these  things 
I  will  endeavor  to  set  forth. 

In  order  to  do  good  work,  it  is  essential 
that  I  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  my 
pupils.  The  best  work  cannot  be  done  if 
the  pupils  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  or 
sincerity  of  the  teacher. 

I  must  be  prepared  for  my  daily  work, 
must  know  just  what  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
Thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  for  each  day's  work  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  doing  good  work. 

I  must  show  interest  in  my  work.    I  mus,t 
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show  that  I  am  teaching  because  I  like  it, 
and  not  because  I  have  to  do  it.  The 
teacher  who  does  his  work  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  cannot  complain  if  his  pupils  take 
their  cue  from  him  and  do  likewise. 

I  must  not  allow  myself  to  get  into  a  rut 
I  must  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  better       .  lOds  of  teaching. 

1  must  be  full  of  pep  if  I  wish  to  pat  pep 
into  my  pupils. 

I  musL  be  prompt  in  my  attendance  to 
study.    A  slack  teacher  makes  slack  pupils. 

The  discipline  of  my  class  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Order  and  system  in  the 
classroom  are  essential  to  the  best  work. 
If  I  am  too  easy  going,  the  pupils  may  like 
me,  bat  I  doubt  if  they  will  respect  me.  If 
I  am  too  severe,  they  may  fear  and  obey, 
but  they  will  not  like  me. 

I  mast  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  treat- 
ment of  the  class,  and  avoid  the  temptation 
of  smiling  upon  the  bright  pupils  and  frown- 
ing upon  the  dull.  The  dull  cannot  help  be- 
ing dull,  and  they  most  need  kindness  and 
encouragement. 

I  must  practice  self-control.  The  teacher 
who  cannot  keep  his  temper  under  the  little 
provocations  of  the  classroom  weakens  his 
influence  over  the  pupils. 

I  must  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  pleasant 
and  cheerful  manner  in  the  classroom.  A 
sunny  atmosphere  is  a  great  aid  to 
good  work.  If  I  did  not  sleep  well,  if  my 
digestive  apparatus  is  out  of  plumb,  if  I 
have  a  grouch  against  one,  I  should  leave 
the  effects  of  such  feelings  outside  my 
classroom  door.  If  I  do  not  feel  well  myself, 
t'  at  is  no  excuse  for  making  my  pupils  feol 
ill. 

In  brief,  I  should  take  into  my  classroom 
daily  the  best  that  is  in  me, — physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  and  make  use  of  it 
for  the  betterment  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  Last  Supper,  the  Great  Master 
Teacher  explained  certain  things  to  his 
disciples,  and  closed  with  this  adomonition, 
"If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them." 

I  know  these  all  right.    But  do  I  do  them? 
Maybe,  to  borrow  a  phrase  that  I  came  a- 
cross,  in  my  reading  the  other  day.    1  am 
doing  "about  as  well  as  could  be  s  ispected," 
— Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  in  The  Companion. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  NICKLES. 

"Careful  saving  and  careful  spending  in- 
variably promote  success,"  says  Marshall 
Field.  "It  is  not  what  a  man  earns,  but 
what  he  saves,  that  makes  him  rich.  .John 
Jacob  Astor  once  said  that  the  saving  of 
his  first  $1000  cost  him  the  hardes':  straggle. 
As  a  rule,  people  do  not  know  how  to  save. 
The  average  young  man  of  to-day,  when  he 
begins  to  earn,  is  inclined  to  habits  of  ex- 
travagance. He  gets  the  idea  that  he  must 
indulge  in  habits  corresponding  to  those  of 
some  other  young  man  without  regard  to 
what  he  earns;  and  he  imagines  he  cannot 
be  manly  without  it. 

"The  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  cents  a  day  he 
squanders,  while  apparently  a  trifle,  would, 
in  a  few  years  amount  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars; and  go  far  toward  establishing  the 
foundation  of  his  future  career.  Too  few 
realize  that  in  order  to  acquire  dollars,  one 


must  take  care  of  the  nickles.  The  young 
man  should  begin  to  save  the  moment  he 
begins  to  earn,  be  the  saving  ever  so  little, 
and  if  he  does  so,  the  habit  will  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  him  in  after  life." — Ex. 


MORE     ABOUT  THE  DEAF  AND  AUTO- 
MOBILES 
By  Jane  Curwood* 

All  of  us  are  given  to  wondering,  bome  to 
admiring,  but  few  to  thinking.  It  took  a 
thinker  to  writer  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  and 
Bryant  certainly  was  thinking  when  he  saw 
that  bird  winging  its  way  south  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  If  more  people  could,  or 
would,  think,  we  would  have  fewer  and 
better  laws — auto  laws,  for  instance — and 
few  auto  accidents. 

Standing  on  a  street  corner  one  day  re- 
cently I  noticed  something — a  careful  auto 
driver.  Several  times  afterwards  I  saw  this 
same  driver  using  the  same  care  and  good 
judgement;  saw  him  while  other  drivers 
passed  by  not  using  that  care  and  good 
judgement.  So  I  decided  to  try  and  get 
acquainted  with  this  man.  I  was  interested 
in  traffic  regulations  and  coming  "drastic" 
laws  to  reduce  auto  accidents. 

jheiefcre.  one  Sunday  I  got  out  my  run- 
about and  waited  near  that  corner  where  I 
had  so  often  seen  my  man  turn  and  pass 
out  of  sight.  I  had  not  long  to  wait.  Half 
way  to  the  corner  he  began  to  slack  up  and 
out  went  his  hand,  indicating  which  may  he 
meant  to  turn. 

He  approached  the  turn  far  more  cautious- 
ly than  other  drivers  were  doing;  in  fact,  I 
saw  two  cars  take  that  corner  recklessly, 
and  one  driver  failed  to  signal.  He  passed 
my  man.  I  threw  into  gear  and  followed. 
He  drove  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  then 
on  into  the  country.  Where  the  road  was 
open  for  a  long  stretch  he  would  let  out  up 
to  thirty-five  miles;  once  or  twice  he  ex- 
ceeded it  by  a  mile,  but  no  more.  Many 
cars  caught  up  with  us  and  passed,  and  I 
saw  my  man  turn  to  givs  road  several  times 
before  the  oncoming  car  honked.  The  back 
v!"^v  mirror  was  being  utilized. 

On  we  went,  round  curves,  up  and  down 
hills,  far  away  from  the  city.  I  decided  to 
pass  at  a  good  clip,  and  not  sound  my  horn. 
I  watched  to  see  just  how  watchful  of  the 
back  view  mirror  that  driver  was.  I  ap- 
proached at  thirty-eight  miles. 

My  man  turned  aside  on  my  approach.  I 
continued  ahead  as  we  neared  a  steep  grade, 
which  I  took  with  a  start,  but  as  I  neared 
the  top  my  car  labored,  just  made  the  hill, 
and  then  wen^  dead.  I  had  outdistanced  my 
man  half  a  mile  and  as  he  came  up  and  saw 
me  examining  my  engine  he  slacked  up. 
Here  was  my  chance.  I  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  hailed  him.  and  he  drew  off  the  road 
and  stopped. 

For  a  moment  he  hessitated.  I  felt  it  was 
my  place  to  speak  and  ask  for  assistance. 
Fe  lifted  his  cap  and  got  out,  but  said  noth- 
ing as  I  told  him  I  had  been  unable  to  lo- 
cate the  trouble  with  the  car.  I  don't  know 
what  he  did  to  my  machine,  but  he  had  it 
running  in  less  than  two  minutes,  yet  in  the 
m'?^"timf>  he  had  not  uttered  a  word.  I 
wondere^. 
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"I  thank  you  so  much,"  I  at  last  said,  very 
gratefully.  "I  have  often  seen  you  pass  our 
house,  and  I  have  noticed  how  well  and 
sanely  you  drive.  I  wish  all  drivers  might 
do  likewise."    I  gave  him  my  name. 

Without  an  audible  word  he  took  a  pencil 
and  pad  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  be- 
gan to  write.  Horrors!  I  feared  I  had  been 
gjil.y  of  violating  some  traffic  regulation 
and  this  man,  a  vigilante,  perhaps,  was  tak- 
ing number  and  name.  He  hnded  me  the 
pad  and  this  is  what  I  read: 

"I  am  very  glad  I  could  help  you.  It  was 
a  slight  ignition  trouble.    I  am  deaf." 

Deaf — and  one  of  the  best  drivers  I  ever 
saw!  Maybe  I  am  not  quite  a  thinker,  but 
this  made  me  think.  I  seized  his  pencil  and 
pad  and  tried  to  tell  him  how  much  I  admir- 
ed his  cautions  and  sensible  driving,  and 
would  be  not  sit  down  and  tell  me  more  a- 
bout  himself,  so  far  as  driving  an  automo 
bile  goes?  We  sat  down,  and  then  and 
there  I  learned  things  that  every  few  of  us 
kiow,  and  fewer  are  likely  to  believe  if 
told.  But  as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  have  heard  this  man's  story  out  of  all 
fairness,  I  want  to  speak  for  these  deaf  men 
who  drive  cars,  and  are  not,  as  one  might 
s  ippcse,  a  danger  on  the  road. 

I'll  call  my  man  Jack.  Jack  told  me  that 
all  hearing  people  are  as  one  regrding  the 
deaf  man  driving  an  auto — they  naturally 
think  that  one  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  almost  helpless  in  an  automobile, 
yet  deaf  men  and  women — stone  deaf,  I 
mean — are  driving  around  all  over  the  land 
and  are  not  noticed  apart  from  other  drivers, 
so  the  public  is  not  aware  of  them.  Yet  if 
the  subject  of  a  deaf  man  driving  an  auto 
comes  up  there  is  a  sponaneous  cry  of  al- 
arm. There  should  be  no  alarm  about  the 
deaf  auto  driver.  The  loss  of  hearing  only 
develops  a  keener  eye,  a  second  nature 
standing  guard.  A  deaf  man  almost  senses 
danger.  Always  alert  and  watchful,  de- 
pending only  on  his  eyes  and  quick  judge- 
ment, he  goes  about  as  hearing  people  do, 
in  safety  and  without  attracting  attention. 

— The  News  Era. 


EMMONS-SMITH 
IN  SEATTLE 

Miss  Anna  Smith  arrived  from  Montana 
Friday  at  7  P.  M.,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
Hansons  till  the  following  Sunday,  the  28 ;h, 
when  she  was  married  to  Fred  Emmons  at 
5:30  P.  M.  The  wedding  occured  at  the 
Hanson  house  in  presence  of  Fred's  Frat 
brothers,  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  The 
rooms,  down  stairs  were  decorated  wi.h 
autumn  leaves,  and  vases  of  dahlias  and 
chrysanthemums  from  the  yard,  and  it 
looked  very  homelike  and  attractive.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Paul 
James,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Hanson.  The  wedding  march 
was  played  by  Miss  Edna  Ferguson,  a  univer- 
sity girl,  and  the  bridemaid  was  Dime 
Ingraham,  who  led  the  slow  march  down 
stairs  to  the  waiting  groom.  She  was 
attended  by  Leonard  Rasmussen.  Diane 
was  followed  by  the  bride  on  the  arm  of  L. 
O.  Christenson,  who  gave  her  in  marriage. 


She  wore  a  white  satin  groom  with  a  lace 
over  drape  caught  at  the  waist  by  some 
white  blossoms,  but  had  no  veil.  The  cere- 
mony over,  the  crowd  pressed  forward  with 
congratulations,  and  then  went  to  view  the 
gifts.  The  Frats  presented  a  chest  or 
Rogers  silverware.  Ice  cream,  cake,  and 
coffee  were  then  served  by  the  Hanson  girls, 
and  Mrs.  Waugh.  The  bride  then  donned  a 
going  away  suit  of  brown,  with  a  fur  collar, 
and  a  brown  duventyn  hat,  and  looked  very 
charming  in  both  that  and  her  wedding 
dress.  The  going  away,  however,  wa*  not 
so  easy.  The  boys  had  a  vivid  recollection 
of  how  they  had  been  duped  a  year  ago  at 
the  Kirschbaum  wedding,  when  the  bride 
and  groom  were  spirited  away  from  their 
teasing  designs.  They  were  resolved  it 
should  not  happen  again,  so  most  of  them 
said  good-bye  quite  early,  then  went  outside 
and  surrounded  the  house,  keeping  a  look 
out  from  behind  trees  and  bushes.  A  couple 
remained  in  the  house  to  see  that  their  vic- 
tims should  not  escape  in  any  unforseen 
manner.  Finally  Fred  and  his  bride,  ob- 
serving everything  out  of  doors  apparently 
very  tranquil,  took  heart  of  grace  and  ven- 
tured forth.  They  were  prompdy  seized 
and  a  few  pounds  of  rices  shed  over  them. 
After  that  they  were  allowed  to  depart,  and 
the  triumphant  gang  re-entered  the  house  to 
gloat  over  the  success  of  their  stratagem. 
But  as  one  of  these  boys  is  soon  to  be 
married,  and  the  others  probably  will  be 
some  day,  we  think  retribution  will  eventual- 
ly overtake  them  all. 

— Deaf-Mute  Journal 


MAKING    THE    RIGHT  FRIENDSHIP 

If  you  have  a  little  fairy  in  your  home,  or 
a  big  one  for  that  matter,  that's  jast  the 
place  where  a  subscription  to  The  Yoath's 
Companion  will  fit  in.  When  the  young 
folks  bring  new  acquaintances  to  the  house 
you  are  mighty  careful  to  find  out  about 
them  before  admitting  them  to  intimacy. 
In  the  same  way  you  should  make  sure 
whether  the  mental  friends  that  they  make 
through  reading  are  of  a  kind  to  inspire 
them  or  to  destroy  all  the  ideals  that  you 
have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  implant. 
Try  the  Youth's  Companion  for  a  year.  See 
how  quickly  it  becomes  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  household,  one  of  aufailing 
charm  and  constant  stimulus  to  high  en- 
deavor. 

The  52  issues  of  1924  will  be  crowded 
with  serial  stories,  short  stories,  editorials, 
poetry,  facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  anu 
receive : 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 
1924. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  112;. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  tor 
1924. 

All  for  $2.50. 

4.  Or  include  McCall's  Magazine,  the 
monthly  authority  on  fashion.s 
Both  publications,  only  $3.09. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
Commonwealth  Ave.  &  St.  Paul.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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^  deaf  department  t 

I  was  a  big  white  chicken  at  the  Hallow- 
e'en party.  I  made  my  dress  myself.  First 
I  made  a  tight  white  slip.  Then,  I  cat 
feathers  out  of  papers.  I  sewed  them  on 
the  slip.  I  worked  hard.  I  made  my  mask 
too.  I  looked  like  a  big  white  chicken. 
Miss  Lillard  said  I  looked  fine.  I  did  not 
get  a  prize.    The  girls  were  very  sorry. 

— Stepha  Tularski. 


I  study  Geography  now.  My  lesson  is  a- 
bout  Montana.  Montana  is  my  state.  I  live 
in  Helena.  Helena  is  the  capital  of  Montana 
The  Governor  lives  in  Helena.  His  name  is 
Joseph  M.  Dixon.  I  saw  the  Governor  in 
the  capitol  last  summer.  We  had  a  picnic 
there.  We  ate  our  lunch  on  the  grass. 
Last  summer  I  saw  President  Harding  at 
the  depot  in  Helena.  I  could  not  hear  him 
talk. 

— Marion  Sloan 


We  had  a  lesson  about  "  see,  hear,  feel, 
taste  and  smell." 

It  was  funny.  I  "saw"  the  snow  on  the 
mountains.  I  "heard"  the  piano  in  the 
rhythm  room.  I  "heard"  thunder  last  sum- 
mer. I  "felt"  a  pin.  I  "felt"  cold  last 
winter.  I  "tasted"  sugar.  I  "smelled"  an 
onion. 

October  31  was  Hallowe'en.  I  was  a  Boy 
Scout.  I  was  skating,  I  fell  and  cut  my  fore- 
head.   Miss  Haug  dressed  the  wound. 

— Everett  Gilliam. 


We  have  large  boxes  of  plants  on  our 
flower  stands.  The  library  windows  are 
full  of  flowers  and  ferns.  I  saw  a  begonia 
and  a  sultana  in  Miss  Miller's  room.  There 
is  a  large  rose  geranium  in  Miss  Hallman's 
room.  There  are  geraniums  in  Miss 
Williamson's  room,.  There  is  a  large  be- 
gonia in  Miss  Sturdevant's  room,.  Mrs. 
Study  has  many  geraniums  on  the  window 
sills.  There  are  many  flowers  in  Prof.  Tay- 
lor's room.  There  were  flowers  in  the  yard 
last  summer.  Mrs.  Menzemer  gave  me 
sweet  peas  every  day.  I  like  to  smell  sweet 
peas  and  lilacs  and  roses. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg. 


We  go  to  the  library,  every  Monday  and 
every  Thursday. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  books.  The  new  books 
are  very  pretty.  President  Menzemer 
bought  them  last  summer. 

Last  week,  Stepha's  library  book  was — 
"The  Little  Red  Hen."  She  liked  it. 
Mona's  library  book  is — "Going  to  School  in 
Animal  Land." 

Arthur     is     reading — "Mother  Goose 


Rhymes."  Everett  has  "The  Wide  Awake 
Primer."  Maurice  has  "Bunny  Bright  Eyes.' 
My  library  book  is — "Plays  for  Little  Actors' 
I  am  reading  it  and  I  like  it. 

— Nettie  Farthing. 


I  cut  a  picture  of  Lincoln  out  of  a  maga- 
zine. I  brought  the  picture  to  Mrs.  Taylor 
She  gave  me  some  paste  and  some  card 
board.  I  pasted  the  picture  on  the  card- 
board. I  put  it  on  the  wall.  I  like  to  see  it. 
We  have  a  picture  of  Harding,  too. 

I  live  in  Missoula,  Montana.  Some  people 
came  from  Missoula.  They  are  my  friends. 
They  have  a  little  deaf  girl.  They  came  to 
my  school-room.  We  talked  for  them.  We 
talked  about  the  map.  They  liked  it.  Yes- 
terday, two  ladies  and  a  little  deaf  boy  came 
to  our  rhythm  class.  They  liked  our  songs. 
The  little  boy  stayed  here.  He  is  in  Miss 
Lillard's  class.  Mona  Prazier. 


Mrs.  Taylor  and  Miss  Hallman  teach  my 
rhythm  class. 

Mr.  Kemp  is  my  gym  teacher. 

Miss  Harrison  is  my  art  teacher. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  my  sewing  teacher. 

Miss  Anderson  teaches  me  to  be  polite  at 
the  table. 

Mr.  Altop  asks  the  blessing  at  the  table 
every  day. 

Miss  Martin  teaches  me  to  wash  the 
dishes  and  set  the  table  and  sweep  the  din- 
ing room. 

Every  day,  I  see  Miss  Williamson,  Miss 
Russell,  Mrs.  Woodford,  Mrs.  Study.  Mrs. 
Lyon  and  Miss  Andrews  in  the  girls'  house. 

— Thelma  Penman. 


THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

We  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  Wednesday, 
October  31.  I  dressed  like  Mr.  Katzinjam- 
mer  and  Helen  Chinadle  was  my  wife;  Roy 
Tuggle  and  William  Yaeger  were  masked  as 
a  large  cow.  Several  of  the  people  were 
afraid  of  it.  Harry  Schoenberg  and  Lillian 
Pouliot  were  dressed  as  Charlie  Chaplin. 
We  marched  around  the  gymnasium  for  a 
while.  Then  we  sat  down  and  the  blind 
pupils  marched  for  a  while.  There  was  a 
very  tall  ghost.    It  was  about  eight  feet  tall. 

When  the  blind  pupils  sat  down,  some 
prizes  were  given  to  Henry  Russell,  Edward 
Olson,  Jack  Baldwin,  Thelma  Penman, 
Esther  Spoonemore,  and  Ida  Biavaski. 
Several  of  the  teachers  dressed  up  in 
costumes.  Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Sturdev- 
ant  represented  the  "Gold  Dust  Twins." 
Some  of  the  small  children  were  afraid  of 
them. 

After  the  prizes  were  given,  the  boys  and 
girls  took  off  their  costumes  and  put  on 
their  party  clothes  and  went  back  to  the 
gymnasium. 

We  had  refreshments.    We  had  cookies, 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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Word  has  come  from  Butte  health  office, 
that  the  department  of  health  there  is  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever  and  small  pox 
accordingly  the  health  officer  of  this  county 
has  asked  that  no  one  from  Butte  visit  his 
child  at  the  school  until  these  diseases  are 
under  control. 

Scarlet  fever  is  especially  dangerous  i:i 
the  departments  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind; 
for  this  disease  attacks  especially  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  hearing,  and  sight.  At  least 
one  of  these  senses  in  our  pupils  is  des- 
troyed or  materially  impaired  already  so 
that  if  another  should  be  attacked  and  in- 
jured it  would  leave  the  pupil  in  very  seri- 
ous shape,  indeed. 

So  we  are  asking  our  patrons  to  keep  this 
in  mind  and  retain  from  visiting  for  a  little 
while.  We  know  that  no  one  would  volun- 
tarily expose  us  to  any  disease;  but  with 
the  stores  and  the  trains,  visited  daily  by 
people  v/ho  have  been  exposed,  or  who  may 
even  have  the  disease  and  not  know  it,  you 
cannot  be  sure  that  you  will  not  carry  and 
spread  ic. 


A  new  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power 
"Frost"  boiler  has  just  been  installed  in  our 
power-house,  giving  us  now  a  battery  of 
three  of  these  boilers. 

One  of  the  older  boilers  has  been  com- 
pletly  reset  and  the  other  is  well  on  the 
way.  Capt  G.  L.  Hutchius  of  the  American 
Stoker  Co,  is  here  setting  a  new  automatic 
stoker  for  the  new  boiler  and  is  overhaul- 


ing and  improving  the  older  ones  Power 
for  driving  the  stokers  and  fan  is  being  in- 
stalled in  the  form  of  a  motor  which  will  re- 
lieve the  stoker  engine  in  case  of  accident. 

An  additional  water  heater,  which  will 
supply  hot  water  to  the  new  buildings,  is 
also  being  installed. 

Taken  all  in  all,  when  we  have  finished 
we  will  have  a  very  complete  and  efficient 
plant. 


■■■■ilBlMIHHBBBieHIHHIIllEsl 
■ 

■  NOTICE!  ! 
■ 
■ 

■  It  is  some  little  time  until  Xma-;  Uat 
2  before  the  next  issue  of  the  LEADK^' 

■  reaches  you  it  will  be  almost  upon  us; 

■  so  we  wish  to  remind  you  once  more, 
B  that  Christmas  is  a  very  busy  time  at 
2  your  home,  at  the  school,  and  in  the 

■  post  office.    Accordingly,  if  you  wish 

■  to  protect  the  youngster  from  perhaps 
■I 

m  one  of  the  keenest  disappointments  of 

jj  his  life,  mail  your  packages  early.  If 

■  they  contain  nothing  that  will  spoil, 
B  the  earlier  the  better,  for  if  you  will 
2  mark  them  "For  Xmas"  we  will  put 

■  them  away  safely  and  they  will  then  ■ 

■  H 

■  be  all  ready  for  the  holiday.  h 

H  Please  address  plainly  and  put  your  g 

J  return  address  on  all  packages.  ^ 

■  THANK  YOU!  H 


m 

Bfll 
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That  the  Kentucky  Association  of  the  deaf 
feels  very  friendly  toward  Mr.  Rogers,  is 
shown  by  a  resolution  which  they  passed  at 
a  recent  meeting  and  which  we  publish 
with  oar  good  wishes  to  Sup't.  Rogers: 

The  School  And   Its  Methods  Indorsed 

At  the  recent  reunion  the  following  re- 
solution was  presented,  and  adopted  amid 
2;reat  applause,  after  amendment  from  the 
floor  to  include  the  closing  sentence: 
RESOLVED:    That   we   are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present  administra- 
tion.   Never  was  the  school  more  flour- 
ishing than  it  is  today.    And  last,  but 
not  least  in  importance,  we  approve  of 
the  Combined  System,  used  here,  as  the 
method  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
deaf.    "Cake  is  all  right,  but  it's  bread 
we  want  most." — Ky.  Standard. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  "A  Centenial  History 
of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf"  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Fosrlick.    It  is  a  very  com- 
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prehensive  and  attractive  history  of  the 
Kentucky  school  from  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing by  legislative  enactment  in  1822  down  to 
practically  the  present  time. 

In  it  is  discussed  the  lives  and  accomplish- 
ments of  its  respective  superintendents. 
There  are  many  illustrations  and  it  is  a  valu- 
able book  for  any  school  but  especially  is  it 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Fosdick  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
clearness  and  attractiveness  with  which  he 
has  treated  his  subject,  always  sticking  to 
accurate  truth. — M. 


OTHER   PRIZE   AT   STATE  FAIR 

Helena,  Montana 
October  30,  1923. 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 
Montana  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Boulder,  Montana. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

Enclosed  premium  check  No.  758,  amount- 
ing to  $25 — this  check  covers  the  winning  of 
your  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  very  mich  fcr 
your  continued  cooperation  in  helping  us 
hold  a  successful  annual  school  e  ihibit  sliow. 
Second,  my  congratulation  on  the  winnings 
of  your  boys  and  girls  in  their  exhibit  work. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  that  they  do  so  well 
in  this  line  of  work,  considering  their  handi- 
cap. State  Fair  Visitors  are  very  interest  3d 
in  the  work  brought  up  from  your  school. 
I  hope  we  can  have  a  continuation  in  this 
work  next  year. 

Cordially, 

B.  T.  Moore 
Secretary  Montana  State  Fair. 


The  Domestic  Science  class  planned  a 
breakfast  for  Saturday  morning,  November, 
the  ninth,  at  nine-thirty  o'clock.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  arrival  of  a  dining  room  table  for 
that  department,  the  meal  was  postponed 
until  ten-fifteen  when  a  merry  '  brunch" 
party  was  held. 

We  have  a  cosy,  sunny  kitchen  in  which  it 
is  a  delight  to  meet. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  entertain 
friends. — The  Domestic  Science  Class. 


The  regular  November  teacher's  meeting 
was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  President  on 
Tuesday  evening  November  thirteenth. 

President  Menzemer  presented  some 
matters  in  connection  with  the  coming 
Christmas  observation  and  it  was  decidei  to 
continue  the  customs  heretofore  prevailing. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was  "Teaching 
Pupils  to  Think,"  which  was  well  handed 
by  Miss  Russell.    The  discussion  was  led 


by  Miss  Miller  in  a  carefully  prepared  talk 
in  which  she  confined  herself  to  the  opportu- 
nities presented  in  the  subject  of  Arithmetic 
to  teach  pupils  to  think,  after  which  the  dis- 
cussion became  more  general. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Men- 
zemer, as  usual,  served  delightful  refresh- 
ments. The  session  was  voted  by  all  to 
have  been  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  pleas- 
ant one. — T. 


There  is  no  other  reward  of  the  teacher 
so  great  as  seeing  the  boys  and  girls  with 
whom  he  has  labored  grow  up  into  success- 
ful men  and  women  possessing  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  Sometimes  that 
reward  comes  from  sources  from  which  it  is 
least  expected  and  perhaps  least  deserved. 

Sometime  ago,  the  writer  was  in  a  city 
several  hundred  miles  from  any  scene  of  his 
labors.  He  was  taking  in  some  of  the  sights, 
and  in  one  of  the  large  establishments  he 
met  a  man  who  had  for  a  time  been  a  pupil 
in  his  class.  The  boy  in  question  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  and  seemed  disinclined  to 
use  what  ability  he  had  to  any  great  extent. 
Many  hours  of  discouragement  did  he  cause 
to  his  then  teacher.  He  was  in  perhaps  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grade  and  we  doubt  if  he 
ever  rose  above  the  sixth  or  seventh.  Yet 
when  we  met  him  in  the  distant  city,  he  had 
a  regular  job  at  good  wages,  was  married 
and  had  a  family,  owned  his  own  home,  was 
seemingly  respected  by  people  of  the  com- 
munity, both  deaf  and  hearing,  and  insisted 
on  introducing  his  former  teacher  to  his 
friends  as  one  who  had  helped  to  make  his 
success  possible.  Such  experiences  help  a 
teacher  to  overcome  discouragement  when 
any  pupil  he  is  now  teaching  does  not  pro- 
gress as  fast  as  he  could  wish. — T. 


The  Deaf  M ississippian  announces  that 
the  school  won  the  first  prize  on  its  exhibit 
at  the  Mississippi  State  Fair  this  year. 
If  the  printing  work  done  on  the  Mississlp- 
pian  and  on  the  Year  Book  recently  received 
is  a  sample  of  the  work  of  the  school  along 
all  lines,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is,  the  success  of  the  school  in  winning 
the  first  prize  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Brother  Scott,  you  are  in  good  company. 
Our  school  has  acquired  a  habit  of  doing 
that  same  thing.  We  congratulate  the 
Mississippi  school  on  its  fine  showing  but 
nothing  else  s  to  be  expected  as  long  as  Wirt 
A.  Scott  remains  at  its  head. — T. 


We  learn  that  our  old  friend  and  co- 
laborer,  O.  G.  Carrell,  who  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  connected  with  the  Kansas 
school  as  teacher  and  editor  of  the  Star,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  strictly 
educational  work,  and  has  purchased  and  is 
now  editing  the  Duplin  Record  at  Warsaw, 
North  Carolina.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
men  as  Mr.  Carrell  leave  the  profession. 
Our  schools  have  now  too  few  men  in  them,. 
Both  boys  and  girls  need,  during  their  years 
of  growth  and  development,  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  real  men,  and  Mr.  Carrell's  ex- 
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perience  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
has  made  him  an  invaluable  man  in  any 
school.  However,  we  wish  him  success  in 
his  venture.  The  people  of  Warsaw  will 
find  him  interested  in  the  schools,  and  on 
the  right  side  of  educational  questions,  and 
will  not  find  his  deafness  any  real  barrier 
to  his  furnishing  them  a  live,  wide  awake 
newspaper  of  the  kind  that  any  town  should 
be  proud  to  have. — T. 


Editor  Farquhar,  of  the  Missouri  Record 
quotes  from  Dr.  Ely's  paper  at  the  Belle- 
ville Convention  last  summer  on  "What 
Students  Need,"  as  follows: 

"Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  study. 
It  is  not  enough  to  see  that  they  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  their  books  in  hand,  or 
even  to  note  that  they  are  exerting  them- 
selves. A  great  deal  of  wasted  effort  is 
due  to  wrong  methods  of  study,  or  to  lack 
of  proper  concentrations. 

Then  the  editor  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  Dr.  Ely  did  not 
elaborate  this  propostion,  and  explain  just 
how  the  pupil  is  to  be  taught  to  study  by 
efficient  methods,  and  how  this  desired  con- 
centration can  be  secured.  To  the  above 
we  most  heartily  agree.  The  desirability. 
Yea,  the  necessity,  of  the  pupil's  being 
taught  to  study,  if  any  measure  of  success 
is  to  be  attained  in  his  education,  is  self- 
evident.  The  method,  or  methods,  by  which 
this  most  desirable  result  is  to  be  attained, 
is  not  so  evident,  and  every  teacher  will 
appreciate  any  added  light  on  this  problem. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  pupil  as- 
sumes the  roll  of  the  horse  that  was  led  to 
water  but  could  not  be  made  to  drink.  The 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  study  hour,  can,  as 
suggested  in  the  Record  article,  see  that  the 
pupil  maintains  the  "form"  of  study,  even 
if  he  has  to  use  as  strenuous  methods  as 
were  used  in  the  Record  editors  school  days 
but  just  how  much  real  study  was  done  by 
the  pupils  "on  foot"  has  always  been  some- 
what problematical.  Probably  the  one  real- 
ly desirable  result  for  that  evening,  at  least, 
was  that  the  recalcitrant  pupil  was  prevent- 
ed from  making  any  further  efforts  to  dis- 
turb the  study  of  others. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  regret"  to  this  writer 
that  the  editor  of  the  Record  did  not  ex- 
plain just  how  he  himself  "learned  to  study." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  did  not  say  that  he 
was  taught  to  study.  The  writer  well  re- 
members that  as  a  student,  the  Record 
editor  always  had  his  lessons  well  prepared, 
and  also  usually  had  time  each  week  to 
read  one  or  two  library  books  suitable  to 
his  age  and  grade  and  it  would  be  helpful 
if  the  method  by  which  such  results  were 
attained  could  be  imparted  to  all  deaf  pupils. 

The  article  above  quoted  well  says  that 
teaching  a  child  to  study  is  a  matter  up  to 
the  class  room  teacher  but  by  what  methods 
is  the  class  room  teacher  to  teach  the  child 
how  to  study.  Disregarding  for  the  pre- 
sent such  essential  matters  as  arousing  the 
child's  interest  in  the  subject  studied,  one 
of  the  first  essentials  is  that  the  teacher 
shall  properly  assign  the  lesson.  This 
means   that   the  teacher  must  forsee  and 


give  any  help  the  pupil  may  need  to  find 
the  aim  of  the  lesson.  It  also  means  that 
the  pupil  has  mastered  thoroughly  all  work 
leading  up  to  this  work  and  necessary  for 
its  accomplishment.  It  also  means  that  the 
work  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  require  the 
pupil  to  use  his  powers  of  concentration  in 
its  mastery.  No  child  will  really  study  if  the 
lesson  is  too  easy  for  him.  Nor  can  he 
study  if  he  has  not  been  properly  prepared 
to  do  the  work. 

But  how  shall  he  study?  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  the  actual  method  of  study 
must  vary  somewhat  with  the  subject 
studied.  When  the  writer  was  attending 
his  first  normal  institute  preparatory  to 
teaching,  he  heard  a  course  of  lectures  by 
the  venerable  President  of  a  mid  west  norm- 
al school  and  one  of  his  lectures  was  on 
"How  to  Study."  We  cannot  recall  all  of 
the  lecture  but  the  formula  he  gave  was 
"Read  carefully  once  but  think  often."  His 
idea  was  that  the  learner  put  his  whole 
mind  into  a  single  reading  of  a  paragraph  or 
section,  and  then  by  revolving  the  facts  there 
e-cpressed  in  his  mind,  so  fix  them  that  they 
shall  become  a  permanent  possession.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  learning  pro 
cess  is  not  complete,  but  requires  several 
other  steps,  if  the  lesson  is  at  all  difficult. 
The  pupil  needs  also  to  recheck  the  ideas 
as  retained  in  his  mind  with  those  e  ;pressed 
in  the  book  to  see  that  he  has  overlooked 
no  essential  point  in  his  re-thinking 
There  should  be  a  re-thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  learner  of  the  relation  the  fac's  ex- 
pressed in  the  new  lesson  bears  to  those  al- 
ready learned.  By  judicious  questions,  wise 
suggestions,  and  skillful  guidance  the 
teacher  must  enable  the  learner  to  select 
the  leading  thought,  to  properly  subordin- 
ate the  other  thoughts  and  to  rightly  relate 
them  all  to  the  general  subject  studied. — T. 


Whatever  the  mind  can  conceive  it  can  do. 
Always  believe  in  Progress.  Never  say  it 
can't  be  done.  You  can't  do  it ;  perhaps 
another  may. — George  Starr  White. 


Every  day  is  a  dull  day  for  dull  people. 

— Sel 
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(Continued  from  Page  5  ) 

lemon  and  orange  ade,  apples  and  pop-corn 
balls.    They  were  very  good. 

After  we  finished  our  refresnments,  we 
danced.  Mr.  Menzemer  danced  with  me 
four  or  five  times.  He  taught  me  a  new 
dance  Everybody  liked  it.  I  danced  with 
Miss  Haug  and  Mr.  Low.  Edwin  Seller  is 
improving  very  much  in  his  dancing  this 
year. 

Miss  Rathbun  was  a  fortune-teller.  She 
looked  at  my  hands  and  said  that  I  liked  to 
sew  and  that  I  was  very  artistic.  She  said 
I  would  get  some  money  and  that  I  would 
have  many  fellows.  And  when  I  get  hurt  1 
am  very  patient. 

When  the  party  was  over,  the  bottom  of 
my  feet  were  sore.  The  party  was  over  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  we  went  to  bed. 

We  all  thank  Mr.  Menzemer  tor  che  party 
and  for  his  kindness  to  us. 

— Helen  Johnson. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 


Henry  Barker  is  just  as  playful  as  last 
year. 


Edward  Loraine  Baker  is  quite  a  big  boy 
now  for  his  age. 

Billy  Mayer  always  asks  Mrs.  Altop  for 
his  packages  from  home. 

*  *  * 

Adolph  Renner  is  improving  in  his  school 
work  this  year.    Congratulate  him. 

Roy  Tuggle  received  a  nice  mackinaw 
from  home.    He  is  very  proud  of  it. 


Leylan  Wood's  mother  is  expecting  to  see 
him  sometime  on  Sunday  this  month. 

*  *  * 

William  Yaeger  is  as  busy  as  bee  this 
year.    So  he  can  keep  up  with  his  class. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  Johnson's  sister  paid  him  a 
visit  in  Oct.  18.    He  enjoyed  her  very  mach. 

Henry  Nickerson  is  looking  for  his  grand- 
parents and  some  of  his  aunts  to  pay  him  a 
visit  some  day. 


Raymond  Johnson  is  getting  very  fat 
again.  We  believe  that  our  climate  is  very 
agreeable  to  him. 


Everett  Gilliam  got  a  package  which  con- 
tained shoes,  SOX  and  other  things.  He  is 
very  proud  of  them. 

Emil  Bennett  got  a  letter  telling  him  that 
he  has  a  new  nephew  named  John.  I 
wonder  if  he  like  to  be  called  uncle. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  is  really  very  proud 


that  Dr.  Eddy  put  some  silver  in  his  tooth. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  quite  a  rich  boy. 

Walter  and  Pulton  Herbold  are  always 
glad  to  get  a  letter  from  their  mother  for 
she  writes  them  very  nice  long  letters. 

*  *  * 

Willis  Holloways  has  been  full  of  mis- 
chief ever  since  he  came  to  school.  He 
seems  to  be  very  happy.    He  is  a  new  boy. 

John  Nagel  got  very  many  nice  compli- 
ments in  his  gymnastic  work  especially  his 
work  on  the  bar  at  the  exhibition  on  Oct. 
19.    Good  work,  John! 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Frank  Amann 
has  been  having  trouble  with  his  eyes.  We 
hope  that  he  will  get  better  very  soon  so 
that  he  can  come  back  to  school. 

Leonard  Moe  was  very  glad  to  have  his 
mother  here  with  him.  She  stayed  only  for 
two  days.  She  was  satisfied  with  his  pro- 
gress and  says  that  the  school  takes  good 
care  of  him. 

There  are  new  two  little  boys  this  month. 
One  from  Miles  City  and  the  other  from 
Fairview.  Leonard  Mount  came  from  Miles 
City;  Lyle  Olsen  from  Fairview.  Both  are 
only  six  years  of  age. 

Harry  Schoenberg  seems  to  be  very  proud 
to  act  as  mail  carrier  this  year.  It  is  good 
for  him  to  take  his  daily  exercise  in  walk- 
ing forth  and  back  and  get  some  fresh  air. 
No  wonder  that  he  has  grown  so  very  tall. 

* 

Arthur  O'Donnell  has  been  working  as  a 
printer  and  linotype  operator  in  Pottes- 
ville,  Penn.  He  came  back  to  God's  coun- 
try for  good  as  his  mother  wanted  him  to 
be  near  her.  He  came  to  Boulder  attend 
a  dance  on  Hallowe'en.  He  did  not  forget 
us,  he  came  to  pay  us  a  short  visit.  He  haJ 
changed  but  little  since  we  saw  him  before 
but  he  is  really  a  little  thin.  He  hopes  to 
get  a  job  in  Helena  or  at  some  other  point 
in  Montana.  If  not.  he  may  go  back  to  the 
east  as  there  is  lots  of  work  there.  He 
was  a  former  pupil  of  this  school  here.  He 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1920. 

We  bade  him  Godspeed  and  wish  him 
success  in  his  work. 


HEN  EGGSON 

The  city  folks  have  laughed  a  lot  at  the 
sayin'  that  some  smart  guy  got  off,  namely, 
towit,  that  in  the  winter  time  farmers  jest 
set  and  think,  and  sometimes  they  jest  set. 
But,  gosh,  I  think  they's  a  lot  of  these  city 
guys  that  think  they  are  thinkin'  and  smok- 
in'  when  they're  jest  smokin.' 

I  haint  got  a  bit  o'  use  for  the  fellow 
that's  always  belly-aching  about  not  bein' 
used  right  when  he  aint  even  on  speakin' 
acquaintance  with  how  to  be  fair  and 
square  to  other  folks. —  Si  Merchant,  Sales 
Manager. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Evelyn   Krumm,  Reporter 


Nettie  Farthing  is  growing  taller  every 
day. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mona  Fraizer  seems  to  get  package  all  the 
time. 

*  *  * 

Edna  Kupfer  likes  to  talk  with  the  big 
girls. 

,|:    :|;  * 

Ethel  Christie  is  always  glad  when  she 
hears  from  home. 

*  *  * 

Theresa  Harrington  got  a  package  from 
her  sister  in  California. 

*  *  * 

Faye  Redmond  is  always  glad  when  she 
gets  letters  from  home. 

*  *  * 

Thelma  Penman  was  glad  to  get  some 
money  from  her  father. 

*  *  * 

Irene  Colwell  is  busy  making  something 
for  her  sister's  birthday. 

*  *  i- 

Bertha  Noyd  is  glad  to  have  her  sister, 
Katherine  with  her  now. 

*  *  * 

Fern  Young  is  sure  envied  by  us  girls. 
She  has  so  many  pretty  dresses. 

^  ^  ^ 

May  Yaeger  is  quite  a  good  barber.  She 
bobs  nearly  all  of  the  girls  hair. 

*  t- 

Irene  Breeding  is  doing  good  work  in  her 
gymnasium.    She  tries  very  hard. 

■I-  *  * 

Julia  Raineri  likes  to  play  out  of  doors  all 
the  time  even  in  the  winter  time. 

*  :i; 

Velma  Goldizen  misses  her  aunt  because 
she  was  so  kind  to  her  last  summer. 

Montana  Parr  met  her  mother  down  town 
one  day  when  she  went  to  see  Mrs.  Low. 


Katherine  Noyd  is  our  newest  pupil  this 
year.    She  entered  school  on  October  29. 

*  *  * 

Ida  Biaviaski  thinks  she  is  big  now  be- 
cause she  washes  dishes  in  the  dining  room. 

Bessie  McPherson  seems  to  be  the  best 
girl  here.  She  hardly  ever  gets  cross  with 
any  one. 

;;; 

Helen  Chinadle  got  a  package  from  home 
containing  a  pair  of  slippers  and  likes  them 
very  well. 

*  *  * 

Adela  and  Helen  Chinadle  got  a  package 
with  two  pretty  dresses  from  their  aunt  in 
Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

Bessie  McPherson  is  trying  very  hard  to 
get  90  per  cent,  in  her  Good  Health  and 
Chart  report. 


Gertie  Smidt  was  surprised  as  well  as 
glad  to  see  Raymond  Johnson's  sister  here 
one  morning. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Bubnash  went  home  a  short  time 
ago  because  her  father  died.  We  are  very 
sorry  for  her. 

Laura  Manza's  father  and  her  sister  came 
to  see  her  one  Sunday.  She  enjoyed  the 
visit  very  much. 


Minnie  Gummow  spends  most  of  her  time 
writing  letters  and  we  wonder  where  she 
gets  all  the  news. 

*  *  =!; 

Stepha  Tularski  is  always  looking  for 
letters  whenever  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Lyon 
comes  with  the  mail. 

Dorothy  Young  is  sure  smart  in  her 
gymnasium  work.  She  is  a  new  girl  and 
does  everything  well  for  a  beginner. 

Ida  Biaviaski  won  the  prize  of  the  small 
girls  for  the  best  costume  at  the  Hallowe'en 
party  and  she  got  some  sewing  cards. 

;lc  ^ 

Thelma  Penman  won  the  prize  of  the  big 
girls  for  the  best  costume  at  the  Hallowe'en 
party  and  got  a  string  of  pretty  beads. 

Helen  Johnson's  bir  hday  was  Oct.  6  and 
she  got  a  big  box  of  things  to  eat  from  home, 
She  also  got  many  presents  from  home. 

*  *  * 

Evelyn  Krumm  received  a  letter  from  her 
sister  saying  that  her  aunt  has  a  new  eight 
pound  baby  boy  and  is  very  proud  of  it. 


Lillian  Pouliot  always  tries  to  think  of 
something  funny  to  make  us  laagh.  She 
of'en  walks  like  Charlie  Chaplin  and  so  we 
call  her  that. 


Gertie  Smidt  was  shocked  when  she 
received  a  letter  from  her  sister  saying  that 
her  brother  died  of  diptheria.  We  are  very 
sorry  for  her. 

*  * 

Edith  Wilhelm  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
on  Sunday  October  21  with  her  father, 
mother  and  some  friends.  She  went  in  the 
car  to  Boulder  Hot  Springs. 


I  would  rather  be  a  sun-burned,  cock-eyed 
woodchopper  and  live  in  a  (  paid  for)  pine 
pole  cabin  in  the  jungles  of  Izzard  County, 
and  have  the  confidence  and  love  of  mv 
family,  my  friends  and  my  dog,  than  to  live 
in  a  swell  bungalow  with  mortgages  plaster- 
ed on  it  and  with  a  long  list  of  creditors 
nagging  me — even  though  I  were  high  up 
in  the  so-called  society  of  the  sap-head 
class! — Charles  Roy  Vance. 


Happiness  consists  in  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  got  and  with 
what  we  haven't  got. — Spurgeon. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  GJRLS'  SIDE 
Ester  Spoonemore,  Reporter 


Ethel  Keeland  is  looking  for  some  new 
glasses  every  day.  She  hopes  they  come 
soon. 

Myrtle  Walker  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
Hallowe'en  post  card.  She  carried  it  a- 
round  with  her. 

Hilda  Spoonemore  was  dressed  as  a 
"Gypsy  and  got  the  Girls'  prize.  She  is  very 
proud  of  her  bottle  of  perfume. 

Alma  Jensen  is  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
mother.  Her  mother  has  been  in  Nebraska 
for  two  months  and  is  expected  home  any 
day  now. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 


John  Selon's  sister  sent  him  a  nice  cake 
which  he  shared  with  his  friends. 

Henry  Russell  carried  off  the  Boys'  prize 
this  year.    He  got  a  box  of  candy. 

Ernest  Watt  had  a  long  letter  from  his 
sis':er,  Evelyn.  She  told  him  all  the  home 
news. 

Hugh  Shields  received  Hallowe'en  pack- 
age from  his  mother.  He  divided  up  with 
the  boys. 

Jee  Zunifh  returned  to  school  Oct.  6.  He 
was  late  on  account  of  having  his  eyes 
attended  to. 

Andy  Mikkelson  and  Bert  Goodwin  are 
great  friends  and  spend  lots  of  time  walk- 
ing on  the  walk. 

Jacob  Roberts  received  a  "Three-in-one" 
letter:  his  two  brothers  and  a  sister  wrote 
at  the  same  time. 

John  Antelope  returned  to  school  Oct.  20 
He  had  to  wait  for  his  clothing.  He  came 
back  with  a  nice  new  suit. 

Everest  Cummings  got  a  package  from 
home  containing  a  new  sweater.  He  is  sav- 
ing it  to  wear  in  real  cold  weather. 

Harold  Ferguson  was  pleased  to  meet 
Mr.  Spencer  of  Livingston  here.  He  told 
Harold  his  brothers  wanted  to  hear  from 
him. 

Charles  Kauffman  and  Jacob  Roberts 
like  to  play  football  out  on  the  ball  grounds. 
They  have  plenty  of  room  and  can  play  the 
game  in  earnest. 

Pat  Callahan  and  Oscar    Schoeberg  re- 


presented the  tallest  ghost  at  the  Hallowe'- 
en party.  They  were  so  tall  Mr.  Kemp  had 
to  balance  them. 

John  Lambert  received  a  nice  letter  from 
his  mother.  The  nicest  part  was  the  dollar 
it  contained.  Now  John  can  go  to  town 
every  chance  he  gets. 


MINUTES   FOR   THE  CICERONIAN 
SOCIETY 

The  Cceronian  Society  held  their  meeting 
of  the  year  October  6  with  eighteen  mem- 
ber present.  The  only  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  first 
term.  The  following  officers  were  elected; 
President,  Pat  Callahan;  Vice-president, 
Jacob  Roberts;  Secretary,  John  Selon; 
Treasurer;        Oscar  Schoeberg.  The 

President  then  appointed  the  following  mon- 
itors; Frank  Heffern  on  the  boys'  side  and 
Alma  Jensen  on  the  girls'  side. 

As  there  was  nothing  further  the  Socitey 
adjourned  until  October  20. 

Mr.  Morris  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

John  Selon,  Sec'y 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  Oct.  20.  All  member  responded  to  roll 
call.  The  following  program  was  then 
given: 

Vocal  Solo — "Asleep  in  the  I>eep" 

Pat  Callahan 
Recitation — "The  Wind" 

Henry  Russell 
Recitation — "The  Swing" 

Harold  Ferguson 
Piano  Solo — "The  Clown" 

Charles  Kauffman 
Recitation — "September" 

Alma  Jensen 
Recitation — "The  Psalm  of  Life" 

Ernest  Watt 
Piano  Solo — Set  of  Exercises 

Everett  Cummings 
Recitation — Barons  Last  Banquet 

Frank  Heffern 
Vocal  Solo — "The  Daisies" 
Ethel  Keeland 
The  critic  gave  a  good  report  and  some 
words   of   encouragement.    The  Secretary 
then  read  the  numbers  for  the  next  meetiiig. 
After  which  the    society    adjourned  until 
Nov.  3.    Miss  Ross  was  on  duty. 

John  Selon,  Sec'y. 


Little  Jane  came  late  to  school  one  morn- 
ing. The  teacher  demanded  her  excuse. 
Jane  replied:  "Dr.  Smith  brought  us  a  new 
baby  this  morning." 

Little  Jack,  seated  in  the  rear  of  the 
schoolroom,  raised  his  hands  and  said, 
"Please,  teacher,  we  take  from  him,  too." 

— Selected. 


Weep  and  the  world  weeps  with  you — 
laugh,  and  they  think  you  have  coal  in  your 
cellar. — Sel. 
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THE  WIND. 

Wihen  the  wind  is  cross  on  a  winter's  day 
And  he  blusters  all  down  the  street, 
The  leaves  go  scampering  out  of  his  way- 
Like  pittery,  pattery  feet. 
Pittery,  pattery,  rustle,  they  go! 
And  the  old  wind  follows  "Ho  Ho!  Ho  Ho!" 

He  comes  and  thumps  on  the  nursery  pane. 
And  he  shouts  "You  must  let  me  in!" 
He  is  much  more  fierce  than  the  wettest 
rain. 

And  the  glass  is  most  terribly  thin! 
"Shivery,  shivery,  shake!"  laughs  he 
"Bang,  bang!    Bang,    bang.    Bang,  bang! 
That's  me!" 

But  whenever  he  comes  and  I'm  tucked  in 
bed 

And  the  dark  is  as  dark  as  can  be. 

He  cries  in  the  chimney  and  in  my  head 

Like  the  cries  of  the  ships  at  sea; 

And  it  is'nt  the  window  that  shivery  shakes, 

But  me  at  the  horrible  tales  he  makes. 

For  all  the  bedroom  is  angry  waves. 
And  the  big  ships  sink  and  die. 
And  under  the  bed  is  the  coral  caves 
Where  the  poor  dead  sailors  lie. 
Oh!  whenever  the    wind  talks    to  you  at 
night, 

Just  cover  your  head  with  your  clothes  quite 
tight. 

Nursery  Lays  of  Nursery  Days. 


AN  ARTIST 

George  H.  Broughton  was  an  artist.  He 
paints  many  pictures.  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1834.  His  parents  brought  him  to 
America  when  he  was  three  years  old.  He 
drew,  painted,  and  studied  by  himself  until 
he  was  nineteen.  Then  he  went  to  England 
for  a  six  months  sketching  trip.  He  came 
back  to  New  York,  but  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  went  to  England  again  and  lived  there. 

Mr.  Broughton  liked  to  paint  pictures  of 
the  early  history  of  this  country.  Among 
his  many  pictures  are  "Pilgrims  Going  to 
Church,"  "Pilgrim  Exiles,"  "Retui-n  of  the 
Mayflower,"  "Early  Purit  ans  of  England," 
and  "Evangeline." 

Mr.  Broughton  was  much  honored  and 
loved.    He  died  in  London,  England,  190.5. 


A  BEAR  STORY 

Ruth  lived  a  long  time  ago.  She  was  a 
little  Puritan  girl  and  her  home  was  in  a 
log  cabin  near  the  woods.  It  was  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving  and  Ruth's  mama  was 
baking  and  cooking  in  the  kitchen,  and 
getting  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
next  day.  Ruth  was  too  little  to  help  and 
she  disturbed  her  busy  mother  asking 
questions.  Her  mama  said,  "Ruth  run  out 
doors  and  play  in  the  yard  for  awhile."  So 
Ruth  went  out  to  play  in  the  yard. 

By  and  by  her  mama  called,  "Ruth,  Ruth." 
But  she  received  no  answer.  She  was 
frightened  for  she  was  afraid  her  little  girl 


had  wandered  away  in  the  woods.  Ruth's 
father  called  some  other  men  and  they  be- 
gan a  search  for  her.  All  night  they  looked 
but  could  not  find  her. 

Next  morning  a  gun  shot  was  heard, 
which  was  a  signal  to  be  given  when  Ruth 
was  found.  The  men  all  hurried  to  the 
place  where  they  heard  the  shot.  And  there 
they  found  the  little  girl  safe  and  unharmed 
and  fast  asleep  in  a  hollow  tree.  And  what 
do  you  suppose  she  had  for  a  pillow?  A 
big  black  shaggy  bear.  Ruth's  father  and 
the  other  men  leveled  their  guns  at  the  bear. 
The  bear  growled  and  Ruth  woke  up.  She 
sprang  from  her  snug  retreat  and  cried. 
"Don't  shoot  the  big  dog.  He  kept  me  safe 
and  warm  all  night." 

Ruth  thought  the  bear  was  a  big  dog  and 
the  bear  had  not  harmed  Ruth.  Her  father 
promised  he  would  not  shoot  the  bear  and 
then  he  carried  her  home  in  his  arms. 

How  happy  Ruth's  mama  was  m  nave  her 
little  girl  home  again.  And  she  said,  "I  am 
very  thankful  to  God  for  this  Thanksgiving 
Day." 


THE  BIRDS'  FARWELL 

Oar  dear  little  children:  — 
For  November  is  here,    and  it's    time  we 
should  fly 

To  the  South  where  we  have  an  engage- 
ment to  sing, 

But  remember  this,  dears, — we'll  return  in 
the  spring. 

We  are  sorry  to  leave  you — too  sorry  for 

words. 
But  we'll  always  remain 

Your  sincerely, 

The  Birds.— Sel. 


LEWIS'  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

Lewis'  birthday  was  October,  10.  His 
mama  sent  a  big  caramel  cake,  some  or- 
anges and  bananas  to  him.  His  teacher  had 
a  little  party  for  him  in  the  school-room. 
She  put  twelve  candles  on  the  cake.  She 
lighted  them.  Lewis  blew  them  out.  He 
gave  each  one  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  a 
piece  of  cake,  an  orange,  and  an  apple. 

They  thanked  him. 

How  old  was  Lewis? 


NOVEMBER 

O  dear  old  dull  November! 

They  don't  speak  well  of  you; 

They  say  yoar  winds  are  chilling; 

Your  skies  are  never  blue. 

They  tell  how  you  go  sighing 

Among  the  leafless  trees; 

You  have  no  warmth  nor  brightness — 

All  kinds  of  things  like  these. 

O  yes,  dear  old  November! 

You've  lots  of  nice  good  things; 

All  through  the  month  we're  longing 

To  taste  your  turkey  wings. 

What  if  you're  dull  a  little, 

Or  just  a  little  gray, 

If  not  for  you,  we'd  never  have 

Dear  old  Thanksgiving  Day.        — Selected. 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING 
ADMISSION 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  is  open  to  all  children  of  the 
state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  affliction, 
are  unable  to  gain  gain  education  in 
the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated 
with  an  offensive  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  who  is  an  invalid  so  confirmr 
ed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
asylum,  nor  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  It  Is  not  an 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a 
hospital.  It  is  conducted  strictly  as 
an  educational  institution  and  is  a 
part  of  the  common  school  system  of 
the  state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf 
or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of 
such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In 
all  cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
necessary  clothing  and  transportation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
district  where  such  person  resides  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officer  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
and  transportation  at  the  expense  of 


the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering  hia 
proper  accounts  therefore  quarter 
annually  the  County  Commissioners 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury 

The  institution  wi^  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  adntitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attendance 
instruction  and  school  supplies  but 
can  not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and 
from  the  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  second  Wednesday  In 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  reasons  and  conditions 
justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the 
institution  for  inability  to  receive 
instruction,  from  sickness  or  other 
cause  of  for  continued  misconduct 
and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
other  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  the  change  would  be 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  pupil 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  ''School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind" 

Address  all  communications  to 
H,  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


